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face is distinctive, and similar totheforms in of the Lorenzetti. I cannot at all agree 
Orcagna's Descent of the Holy Ghost, in the with Venturi ("Storia dell' Arte Italiana," 
Badia, and in the standing Madonna in the 
Apostoli. (See Siren's "Giottino".) The 
placing of the figure on a low throne with- 
out a back, seen from a rather high po- 
sition, may be noted in almost all the pic- 
tures and sculptures ascribed to Andrea 
and to his brother Nardo. It may be seen 
in the Virgin and the Virtues in the famous 
carved tabernacle for Orsanmichele. The 
charming angel with a bagpipe in the ban- 
ner occurs in very similar form in the taber- 
nacle, and in Andrea's altarpiece painted 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Sta. Maria Nov- 
ella. These resemblances are so striking 
that we must assume that young Spinello 
deliberately formed his style through imi- 
tation of Andrea. This is compatible with 
the little we know of Spinello's life. He 
was born about the year 1333 and probably 
painted an altarpiece for the monks of 
Camaldoli as early as 136 1. At this time 
Andrea Orcagna had finished the marble 
tabernacle (1359), and with his brother 
Nardo had just finished the Strozzi Chapel 
(1357?). Vasari states that Spinello worked 
in his youth at Florence and was the pupil 
of that poor follower of Taddeo Gaddi, 
Jacopo del Casentino. Jacopo in 1349 
entered the Company of St. Luke at Flor- 
ence, and probably remained in the city 
until 1354 (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Hut- 
ton ed. 1,418). It is at this time that 
Spinello, then in his late 'teens, is likely to 
have been Jacopo's pupil. Since Spinello 
was not registered in the Physician's Guild 
at Florence until 1386, it is probable that 
his early capacity in that city was merely 
that of student or minor assistant. It is 
very likely that he stayed there until the 
Orcagna tabernacle was unveiled in 1359. 
Spinello's peculiar triumphs were won 
towards the end of his long life, at the 
Campo Santo, Pisa, and the Palazzo Pub- 
blico, Siena. In these clear and animated 
narratives he remains true to the forms he 
had drawn from Orcagna. Very likely if 
we had all the compositions which Andrea 
painted for Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. 
Croce, we should find that Spinello was his 
debtor as well in the matter of narrative 
method. For the rest the leading is that 



V. 864) that Spinello as a story teller de- 
rives from Agnolo Gaddi. As I close this 
article I learn that Count Vitzthum in an 
article in "L'Arte," 1906, fasc. 6, has ex- 
pressed very similar views as to Spinello's 
artistic dependence on Orcagna. It is a 
pleasure to bring collateral evidence to the 
hypothesis of this accomplished scholar. 
For that matter there has always been an 
ambiguous ground between Orcagna and 
Spinello. The three saints from the Hos- 
pital Church of Giovanni and Niccolo 
near Florence, National Gallery 581, were 
bought as Spinellos, but restored by Cav- 
alcaselle (Hutton ed. 1,581, note 2) to the 
school of Orcagna; and by Siren in his 
"Giottino" to Andrea himself. Accord- 
ing to Vasari, Spinello died in his na- 
tive Arezzo at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-seven or more, being frightened to 
death by an hallucination based on his 
own design for a Lucifer. The mort- 
uary records give the date as March 
14, 14 10. Vasari possibly stretched his 
townsman's life a little. Spinello was 
the last of the great Gothic narrative 
painters who had been trained under direct 
imitators of Giotto. He had painted many 
works, but none more ingratiating than 
this banner which so fully conveys his 
early enthusiasm for the noble manner of 
the great Orcagna. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS IN THE 
LIBRARY 

AMONG the autograph letters of 
American and foreign artists 
recently presented to the Library 
by Mr. Samuel P. Avery, are a 
number of peculiar interest, and to some of 
these reference is here made. 

In a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Channing, by Washington 
Allston, dated Cambridge Port, 27 Aug. 
1838-40 (?), Allston refers to a portrait of 
Mr. Phillips which he was requested to send 
to the residence of Dr. Channing, and gives 
two reasons why the picture was not sent: 
the first, "because there is nobody here now 
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fit to be trusted with the transportation of 
it;" the second, " I should be sorry to do so 
(send it) if the picture is to be shut up in 
your house during your absence, as it would, 
from being so recently painted, be injured 
if light and air be not freely admitted to 
it." Dr. Channing's sister was Washing- 
ton Allston's first wife. 

That artists of the time of Jonathan 
Trumbull were as much in need of funds 
as are many of those who are engaged in 
portrait-painting to-day, is borne out by 
Trumbull's letter of October 18, 1817, 
addressed to B. Silliman, Esq., New Haven, 
in which he writes, " I am disappointed in 
not receiving $450 a few days ago, and 
have now no hope of getting it until the 
beginning of the year. 

"The 1st of November is rent day. If 
therefore it should be possible to collect 
from the students the $250 due for Dr. 
Dwight's portrait, you will oblige me ex- 
ceedingly by remitting it to me before the 
last of this month — and if the whole 
should not be collected, I will thank you to 
send me whatever may be in your hands at 
that time." 

In contemplation of a loan to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. Schaus 
of the painting The Quartette by William 
T. Dannat, the latter in a letter dated 
Paris, Sept. 30, (18- ) states the conditions 
under which the picture may be exhibited. 
This picture was presented to the Museum 
by Mrs. Dannat in 1886. 

When the Roberts Collection was about 
to be sold in 1897, Daniel Huntington 
wrote to Mr. Avery that he was "willing to 
bid up to five hundred dollars for the 
Mercy's Dream," and added, " I should like 
that picture to go to the Museum." This 
picture was presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Huntington in 1897. 

A letter, dated Sept. 10, 1866, from a 
comparatively unknown painter, John B. 
Duffey, who resided at Woodbury, New 
Jersey, reveals Mr. Avery's personal in- 
terest in the artists of his day. The letter 
begins with the acknowledgment of the 
receipt of a letter containing "Green- 
backs," and goes on to state his different 
pursuits and why he has taken up painting 
as a profession; he further adds that he 



does best in little pre-Raphaelite sketches, 
such as those sent to Mr. Avery. This is 
quite a lengthy letter, and the writer ex- 
plains the reason in this sentence, "Your 
questions concerning myself are my best 
excuse for thus occupying your time and 
patience." 

A four-page letter signed George H. 
Boughton, dated Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Sept. 10, 1876, is also filled with matters 
chiefly of a personal nature. At the head 
of the first page is an interesting pen and 
ink sketch of a porter wheeling a truck 
upon which are placed two boxes; on the 
upper one is written "S. P. Avery, Old 
Blue; with care; Don't crush." On top of 
the box are several pieces of Chinese por- 
celain, and some pieces are falling from the 
box to the ground, because the truck 
has come in contact with a child who lies at 
full length in front of the wheels. Mr. 
Avery was a collector of blue and white 
Chinese porcelain, which fact explains the 
use of the words "Old Blue." 

Worthington Whittredge on April 12, 
1871, as Mr. Avery was sailing for Europe, 
sent him a letter in rhyme, and therewith 
a pocket corkscrew as a parting gift. One 
of the five stanzas runs as follows: 

"As Thompson says 'you know' 
I promised Robert Hoe 
Sometime with him to go 
And see his country place. 
He comes to-day at eight 
In livery and state 
And will not want to wait 
For me to see your face. 
I promised 'don't you know' 
And therefore I must go 

With Hoe." 

James McNeill Whistler, in an undated 
letter addressed to Edwin Abbey, com- 
mences, "It is very nice of you, my dear 
Abbey, and I thank you for your kind 
note." He further writes of not having 
made any definite arrangement for an 
American publisher. Reference is also 
made to his American tour, and he states 
that "it may come off." "In any case 
we will talk it all over if you like, some day 
soon, when I hope you will come and dine 
with me and talk over many things." 
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A letter by John Ruskin, worthy of 
reproduction., is dated May 27, 1876; 

My dear Sir: 

Ten stamps in enclosed envelope, 
with command of the May Fors, will 
bring you the number by return of 
post. It is dear — but I don't choose 
to give my best work after forty years' 
thought for less. 

Ever truly yours, 
(Signed) J. Ruskin. 
T. Dykes Esq. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his letter to 
W. J. Linton, dated 16 Cheyne Walk, 27 
Augt. 1867, writes of his willingness to lend 
Mr. Linton certain prints, "feeling sure that 
they would meet with the greatest care, 
and you would not keep them longer than 
necessary as I do not like long separation 
from my favourites." He further writes, 
" I am rejoiced to hear of your success in 
America, though it is likely to take you 
again from among us here. I verily be- 
lieve America is becoming the English- 
man's best country for quick and just 
appreciation." 

W. Holman Hunt's letter to his friend 
E. M. Ward, the artist, dated Nov. 14, 
1857, is in full: 

My dear Ward: 

I find that I have exhausted my last 
cheque book and that I shall want to 
draw some money before my next visit 
— between 10 and 4 to town. Per- 
haps you do not trust the post office 
with blank books — you doubtless 
however have established some safe 
mode of transmitting them • — and this 
I should be glad if you would use in 
my behalf as early as convenient. 
Yours ever truly, 
(signed) W. Holman Hunt. 

On the opposite page is a pen and ink 
sketch of himself standing in a rather de- 
jected attitude between two short col- 
umns, on one of which he rests his left arm; 
on the other is placed his upturned hat 
ready to receive what he has asked of his 
friend. Behind the sketch is written " Hol- 
man Hunt, drawn by himself as a cari- 
cature on photography." 



F. Seymour Haden, the well-known 
etcher, in a letter dated 14 July, 1896, con- 
gratulates Mr. Avery on his new and well- 
deserved honors, and says that he is send- 
ing two copies of his Oxford lecture (both 
French and English editions) and asks that 
Mr. Avery will, after keeping two copies 
for himself, present two to M. di Cesnola 
for the New York Museum. 

The honors mentioned in this letter 
refer to a gold medal by Anton Scharff 
that was presented to Mr. Avery on his 
75th birthday as "an expression of general 
appreciation of the sympathetic spirit, 
the integrity, the beneficence, and especi- 
ally the artistic influence that had char- 
acterized Mr. Avery's relations with the 
community so long favored by his resi- 
dence." 

On the obverse is a portrait of Mr. 
Avery, and on the reverse, a female figure, 
representing art criticism, seated in a 
library. 

The givers of the medal were seventy- 
six gentlemen, friends and neighbors of 
Mr. Avery, and many of them Trustees of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
New York Public Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Grolier Club, and other insti- 
tutions, with which he was connected. 

Felix Regamey is represented by a letter 
and humorous pen sketch: 

Le I7me jour de mai, 1871- 
Cher Maitre: 

J'y suis retourne" seul aujourd'hui, 
c'est decidement merveilleux — Cha- 
blis exquis! ! ! ! ci-dessous le plus 
exact des localites — cela s'appelle 
Crosby Hall dans Bishopsgate. 

(Here follows a sketch of the route 
from St. Paul's Cathedral by way of 
Cheapside, the Bank of England, 
Royal Exchange, Office of Thibaudeau 
to Crosby Hall, with the signature of 
F. Regamey.) 

P. S. Thibaudeau supplie pour que 
nous venions le prendre a midi pour 
dejeuner la ensemble un jour prochain. 

F. R. 
(Approve) A. W. Thib. 

On the left of the letter is a sketch of a 
waitress tripping along, with a tray of 
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smoking hot viands. In the upper left- 
hand corner is a man in armor wearing a 
helmet adorned with a feather, very much 
like some that are worn to-day! 

Crosby Hall, referred to in this letter, was 
built in 1466, and was at one time occupied 
by Richard III of England. For a long 
time, it was used for the reception of am- 
bassadors, and was considered the finest 
house in London. After being used as a 
meeting-house, a warehouse, and a concert 
and lecture room, it was finally used as a 
restaurant and became very popular. It 
was pulled down in 1908, and re-erected in 
19 10 at Chelsea in the south west part of 
London, near the corner of Cheyne Walk, 
a place made famous by literary men and 
artists since the seventeenth century. 

W. C. 



course in the general history of art. These 
courses, it was suggested, should be re- 
quired for students who propose to elect 
work in art as a "minor;" for a "major" 
election at least three courses of a more 
advanced character were recommended. 
These recommendations met with general 
approval, and it was voted that a copy 
of the report should be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Association, with a request for 
criticisms, and that in the light of these 
criticisms a further report should be made 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

The Membership Committee reported 
an encouraging increase in the number of 
members. 

At the business session it was voted that 
the Association should become a Chapter 
of the American Federation of Arts. 



COLLEGE ART 



AMERICAN SILVER 



THE College Art Association held 
its third annual meeting at the 
University of Chicago, Dec. 29 
and 30, 191 3. The meeting 
was the most successful one that the Asso- 
ciation has yet had. Some thirty mem- 
bers were in attendance, and the discus- 
sions were lively and interesting. The for- 
mal papers presented included: 

The Practise of Sculpture among the 
Greeks, by Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 

Fine Arts as a Requirement for the A. B. 
Degree, by Professor A. V. Churchill, of Smith 
College; 

College Courses in Drawing and Painting, 
by Professor Arthur Pope, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; 

The Teaching of Art in the College, by 
Professor O. S. Tonks, of Vassar College. 

A considerable part of two sessions was 
devoted to the discussion of a report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on College Art 
Courses, which was appointed after the 
last meeting to suggest a general plan for 
courses in art in colleges and universities. 
The Committee recommended as funda- 
mental (1) a course in drawing, including 
lectures and reading on the general prin- 
ciples of drawing and perspective; (2) a 
course in the elements of design; (3) a 



AMONG the loans of silver made 
by American silversmiths, re- 
cently received from Judge A. 
T. Clearwater, is a tankard by 
Paul Revere, (signed REVERE, in rect- 
angle), which, so far as size alone goes, 
easily ranks as one of the most distin- 
guished among the drinking vessels of its 
day. It is eleven inches in height, measur- 
ing to the top of the unusually high dome- 
surmounting pine-apple, the emblem of 
hospitality so favored by our early crafts- 
men, and six inches in diameter. It is 
inscribed S. E. B., the initials of the name 
of its original owner, Samual E. Bradlee, 
of Dorchester, a distinguished citizen of 
Massachusetts, to whom the tankard was 
presented on his eightieth birthday, 
the grandfather of the architect of that 
name. 

Another tankard, of even greater interest 
than that made by the hero of the mid- 
night ride from Boston to Lexington, is one 
by Edward Winslow of Boston, who died 
in 1753 and to whose hand may be as- 
cribed some of the most beautiful and 
accomplished work of our eighteenth cen- 
tury silversmiths. This tankard, while 
not so tall as the one by Revere, is even 
larger at the elaborately moulded and pun- 
ched base, measuring 65 inches. The half- 
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